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Dog That Loved His Enemy 


Philip was a Newfoundland dog. 
Big and black and powerful, he was walk- 
ing up the street one morning, at peace 
with himself and the world. 

But he hadn’t gone far when a worth- 
less mongrel of a dog, coming out of an 
alley, caught sight of him and, for no 
reason at all, let out a snarl and threw 
himself furiously at the peaceful Newfound- 
land. 

Philip took no notice. Calmly he plodded 
up the street. The mongrel backed off and 
charged again. Philip paid no attention. 

Two other dogs, hearing the commo- 
tion, came to find out what was going on. 
When they saw the mongrel attacking the 
Newfoundland, they thought it would be 
great sport to join in the fray. Philip had 
never done them any harm, and they cer- 
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tainly would never have dared to attack 
him on their own, but anything for a fight, 
and if it was three against one what had 
they to lose? 

Hair on end and teeth bared, they lunged 
into the battle. 

And still Philip continued up the road. 
Apparently he hoped that if he were kind 
and long-suffering, the dogs would become 
ashamed of themselves and go away. 

But some minds are too small to under- 
stand kindness. They always take advantage 
of dogs—or people—who are patient. 

Philip put up with the bothersome dogs 
a long while, then suddenly turned his 
head and growled. 

The two dogs that had come last turned 
and ran, their tails between their legs. But 
the mongrel was too stupid to do anything 
at all. He just stood there, gazing blankly 
at the Newfoundland as if trying to under- 
stand what had happened so fast. 

Philip raised his paw, and with a gentle 
tap knocked the other dog onto his back. 
Then he stood over him. 

Now it so happened that the mongrel 
had fallen in the middle of the streetcar 
tracks, and at this moment a streetcar came 
around the corner. 

The conductor rang the bell repeat- 
edly, but neither dog heard. A policeman 
shouted,‘ and Philip, turning his head, saw 
the streetcar and walked away. 

But the mongrel was too worried over 
what punishment the Newfoundland might 
give him to notice his danger, and he lay 
still on the track. 

The streetcar, of course, kept coming, 
and the policemen had no desire to risk his 
neck trying to save a stray dog. 

Then Philip looked back and saw the 
mongrel’s danger. Quick as light he leaped 
over, gripped the mongrel in his teeth, and 
pulled him to safety. The streetcar rumbled 
past only a moment later. 

Philip pulled the dog to the side of the 
road, gave him a lick on the nose, and 
wagged his tail. Then he continued his 
interrupted walk up the road. 

And the mongrel, we hope, thought care- 
fully over his sins and resolved to be more 
polite and respectful in the future. 


Your friend, 


nm Waxes 
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“Under the bridge,’ Esther told Loretta, 


“lives the 





“CAT WITH OWL'S EYES” 


By MRS. JOHN F. UNDERHILL 


LEASE, Esther, let me go with you,” 

begged Loretta. “I promise I won't 
bother while you and Zelta are studying.” 

Esther tried to think of a good excuse 
for not taking her little sister with her to 
Zelta’s house. 

“You are just a little girl,’ she said at 
last. “And besides, I have to go across the 
bridge, and something terrible lives under 
it. 





“What?” asked Loretta. 

“A cat!” 

“I’m not afraid of cats,” said Loretta. 

“But this cat has big round eyes like an 
owl. He’s all black, and that’s bad luck at 
any time; but at night! Oooo—I wouldn't 
want you to meet the cat with owl’s eyes!” 

“I wouldn’t, either,” said Loretta. 

So Esther went to Zelta’s house alone. 


To page 16 
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Something black dashed onto the bridge, chased closely by another, hissing and clawing and spitting! 
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It made him 





Chuck waited twelve days to do his duty. 


TOO LATE TO BE A HERO! 


By BETTY SWINFORD 


c= ROBBINS stepped onto the edge 
the small clearing. Great leafy 
branches from the trees cut off most of the 
sunlight, and because of this Chuck did not 
see the strange, tall boy with the gleaming 
knife in his hand. 
Hi, fellows!” he called and wondered 
that there was no answer. 

Just then the breeze parted the overhead 
branches and a bright ray of sunshine 
flickered through. Chuck saw the red hair 
first, then the knife. He came forward 
slowly. 

“Hey, what's going on?” 

A dark-eyed boy stepped toward him. 
“Hi, Chuck. Meet my cousin Jimmy.” 

Chuck thought his friend hesitated over 
the word cousin, but he wasn’t sure. The 
knife had suddenly disappeared and Jimmy 
was shaking the boy’s hand. 

“When did you come to Plainfield?” 
Chuck asked. 

“Uh—today. Just a few hours ago.” 

There were seven boys present. They 
had spent the past few weeks digging a 
cave here in the small clearing beside the 
creek, and were quite proud of their ef- 
forts. Now the cave was big enough for all 
of them to climb down into if they sat in a 
small circle. On a shelf made of earth the 
boys had stored cans of fruit and vege- 
tables. It had been great fun! 

Now all those present, except Chuck, 
entered the cave to show it off to Jimmy. 
Chuck sat with his back to a great elm tree 
and watched the little creek hurry by. Ac- 


tually the creek was a boundary line for 
the boys’ reform school, and across the roll- 
ing green fields on the other side was a 
group of sprawling red brick buildings. 

“They wear different colors of clothing 
over there,’ Chuck mused to_ himself. 
“Some wear gray, some brown, and some 
green. Jimmy's wearing gray—No, no! 
These fellows are my friends. They 
wouldn't lie to me. And surely they 
wouldn’t help a boy escape from reform 
school!” 

Yet all afternoon he noticed that Jimmy 
kept glancing over his shoulder, his blue 
eyes quick and wary. 

Finally Chuck told the boys good-by and 
headed for home; but when he reached 
the top of the steep hill he glanced back 
through the trees. Below him the other 
boys were moving hurriedly about. 

“What? Why, they’re taking things into 
the cave! A blanket and a flashlight. But 
why? Unless F 

Chuck headed back down the hill, his 
forehead wrinkled thoughtfully. His father 
was town marshal. If Jimmy really was 
from the boys’ school it would be far easier 
for Chuck if he didn’t know it. Yet he just 
had to find out what was going on! 

“Bob?” 

The dark-eyed boy whirled around, sur- 
prised to see Chuck back. 

“I want to know why you're putting all 
these things in the cave. I want to know 
who Jimmy really is.” 

The other boys were standing about, fear 
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and uncertainty on their faces. Finally 
Bob came closer, grasping Chuck’s collar 
in his brown hands. 

“If you tell ¥ 

Chuck jerked free, his heart pounding. 
He had been right. Jimmy was from the 
reform school! And if he told his father, 
these boys would probably beat the breath 
out of him. He could tell by the look on 
their faces. And so he said, “I won't tell. I 
promise. But what are you going to do?” 

Bob relaxed a little. “Three boys escaped 
last night. Two of them were caught some- 
time this morning several miles from town. 
But Red—that’s Jim’s real name—fooled the 
officers from the school, as well as your 
father, by staying right here across the 
creek.” 

“But you still haven’t told me what you're 
going to do!” 

One of the other boys spoke up now, 
his eyes suspicious. “Don’t tell him, Bob.” 

Chuck’s jaw was hard with determina- 
tion. “I told you I wouldn’t tell and I 
meant it! In fact,’ and he forced a smile, 





“I think it would be fun to hide him. That 
7s what you're planning, isn’t it?” 

That’s what we're planning, all right. 
We'll hide him here in our cave and when 
we think it’s safe we'll get him out of 
town and let him hitchhike to—well, to 
wherever he wants to go.” Bob hesitated. 
“He'll need another pair of trousers, 
though. These are a dead giveaway.” 

Two of the boys present were near Red's 
size, but both of them were afraid to give 
him a pair, lest the trousers be missed from 
their homes. 

For twelve days Red hid in the cave in 
the woods, and the boys took turns bring- 
ing him food and fresh water. Only once 
in a while now did Chuck feel any guilt 
over deceiving his father. And when he 
did think about it he felt quite justified, 
for hadn’t it saved him from a terrible 
beating from the boys? He even learned to 
look his father straight in the eye when 
talking with him. 

And then one day Bob said, “I think he’s 

To page 18 
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“Meet my cousin,” Bob said. Chuck shook his hand, wondering why Bob hesitated on the word “cousin.” 
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THE COPPERHEAD AND THE 
TURNIP TOPS 


By ALICE STEWART 


AVINA walked up and down the rows 

of her mother’s vegetable garden. All 
sorts of good things grew there: melons, 
tomatoes, peas, beets, carrots, lettuce, and 
turnips. 

But of them all, Lavina liked the little 
purple-topped turnips the best. When they 
were about the size of a small egg, they 
were so tender and crisp and sweet that she 
could not resist sneaking out into her moth- 
er's garden and pulling a few. It seemed to 
her that they were growing too thickly 
along the row, anyway. Lavina, however, 
soon did such a thorough job of thinning 
the turnips that her mother finally decided 
to talk with her about it. 

“Lavina,” she said, “you must stop pull- 
ing my turnips when they are so small or 
there will be none for the family table. 
They are already far too thin in places.” 

“But, Mother,” protested Lavina, “I 
pulled only a few where they were away too 
thick. The gophers must be eating your 
turnips. 

Mother was quite sure it wasn't the go- 
phers. She knew very well that gophers 
just eat away the vegetables from under- 
ground, and leave the tops lying right along 
the row where they grew. In this case, 
however, the tops were nowhere to be seen. 
Besides, the tracks up and down the rows 
didn’t look one bit like gopher tracks. On 
the contrary, they looked exactly like the 
tracks of a little girl who wore shoes the 
same size as Lavina’s. Nevertheless, Lavina’s 
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mother said no more. She was sure that 
someday she would catch the gopher—or 
the girl—right in the act of stealing. 

And that was exactly the way things 
turned out. 

It all came about because Lavina’s mother 
had a springhouse in a cold spring that 
bubbled up at the far side of the garden. 
At that time there were no refrigerators in 
the homes. People who were fortunate 
enough to have springs on their land built 
little houses or wooden boxes in the water, 
large enough to hold all the things they 
wanted to keep cool. The cold water flowed 
into these houses and around the things 
stored inside by way of holes that were 
bored in the walls. 

Now, it happened that a large clump of 
rose bushes grew between the garden and 
the spring. They were never trimmed, and 
the spreading branches hid the springhouse 
from the eyes of anyone in the garden. 

One evening Lavina’s mother knelt on 
the grass and threw the hinged lid back 
from her box-like springhouse. She lifted a 
large brown crock full of cold creamy milk, 
and a blue bowl full of her firm, yellow, 
freshly-churned butter out of the cold water. 
She was just reaching back inside the 
springhouse to bring out a gallon jar full of 
delicious-looking ripe, red strawberries— 
for she planned to have strawberry short- 
cake with whipped cream for dinner— 
when she_ heard something, or someone, 
run down the hill into the garden. 
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“Aha!” she thought, “perhaps, if I am 
quiet, I'll catch that gopher at last!” 

She remained on her knees beside the 
springhouse and peered into the garden 
through the rose bush. She saw Lavina 
standing beside the turnip row. Her little 
daughter glanced quickly about and then 
hurriedly yanked a dozen or more partially 
grown turnips from the ground. Lavina’s 
mother stood up. 

“Lavina,” she called in severe tones, 
“come here!” 

Lavina jumped. She dropped the bunch 
of baby turnips and slowly walked toward 
Mother. 

“Lavina,” Mother said, “do you still be- 
lieve it is the gophers who are pulling my 
turnips?” 

Lavina hung her head. 

“I am afraid I shall have to punish you 
this time,” Mother continued. “You have 
not only pulled the turnips I forbade you to 
take, but you have also tried to place the 
blame on an innocent creature. Go to your 
room and go to bed without your dinner. 


Furthermore, you are not to play in your 
playhouse for an entire week.” 

This was severe punishment, indeed. 
Tears came into Lavina’s eyes at just the 
thought of being denied entrance to her 
beloved playhouse. The little house, you see, 
was still very new and very wonderful to 
Lavina. It had once contained feed for the 
chickens and cattle, but this spring a metal 
bin in the barn had replaced it. When La- 
vina saw the cute little building standing 
empty, she persuaded her father to move it 
into the shade of the red oak tree that 
grew on top of the hill above her mother’s 
garden. 

It seemed to Lavina that the little 
playhouse nestling under the spreading 
branches of the red oak tree was just like a 
baby chick nestling under its mother’s 
wings. Her mother kept a flock of twenty- 
five hens. Every spring there were new 
baby chicks. Some were sold and some were 
kept to replenish the laying flock, but there 
were always chickens in the poultry yard. 
Lavina’s mother was proud of them. 
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Lavina reached in to hide the turnip tops under the floor, not knowing what was already hiding there. 
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IF JESUS WERE A BOY TODAY 


By ESTHER LAUSTEN 


If Jesus were a little boy 

And came to visit school, 
wonder if He'd tease and pout, 
Act stubborn as a mule. 


wonder if He'd sit and dream 
When lessons He should get 

And then complain of other boys 
And call them teacher's pet. 


| wonder if He'd run and tear, 
Dashing to and fro, 
Knocking over everyone 
Who in His path might go. 


| wonder if He'd share His lunch 
With someone who forgot 

To bring his own, or left it 
In some secluded spot. 


Do you think that on the playground 
He would say, "I'm first, I'm first!" 
Or push somebody out of line 
Just to quench His thirst? 


Do you think He'd whisper during prayer; 
Make faces, smile, or grin, 

And so cause other children 
By watching Him to sin? 


Or would He take me to the side 

And say, “Have you heard this one?" 
Then fill my mind with smut and dirt 

If | should chance to listen? 


| wonder—would He do these things? 
1 don't think that He would. 

And He's our great example, 
So | wonder if we should. 
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The whole family was soon to be very 
glad that the poultry yard was kept well 
stocked. 

Although it seemed to Lavina that her 
week of punishment would never end, the 
days finally passed. How happy she was on 
the morning she was allowed to enter the 
playhouse doors once more. She looked about 
as if she had never seen the room before. 
The pretty, gilded paper on the walls 
seemed to outshine itself in the morning 
sunlight. The braided rug on the gray 
painted floor, and the calico curtains at the 
windows had never looked so bright and 
cheerful before. 

For several days after her week of pun- 
ishment ended, Lavina never even so much 
as went near the garden. 

Then one day Josephine Matheny, a 
neighbor girl of about Lavina’s age, came 
to visit. She was enchanted with Lavina’s 
playhouse. The two girls swept and cleaned. 
They beat the dust from the braided rug, 
rearranged the furniture, and remade the 
bunk bed. Then Lavina spread a clean cloth 
on the table and brought out the little 
dishes and the tiny silverware that had be- 
longed to her mother when she was a little 
girl. Josephine was delighted. 

“Let’s have a party, Lavina,” she begged. 

Together they set the table with deli- 
cate old-fashioned cups and saucers and the 
miniature silverware. 

Suddenly Lavina had an idea. “I'll run 
down to the spring and fill this little 
pitcher with water. Then we can pretend 
it’s orange juice. I'll let you pour,” she said 
in a burst of generosity. 

She ran down the hill and through the 
garden to the spring. Quickly she filled the 
pitcher and started back to the playhouse. 
She stopped along the turnip row to see 
how much the turnips had grown. They 
were larger now, but would still be sweet 
and good, she was sure. How nice it would 
be to have the gold-rimmed platter full of 
crisp turnip slices and to munch on them 
as they sipped the cold water! 

Lavina looked toward the chicken house. 
She saw that her father and mother were 
still there fixing the fence. It wouldn’t hurt, 
Lavina thought, to pull just a few turnips, if 
she were careful to take them from the 
thicker spots along the row. And she knew 
where there was a loose board in the play- 
house floor. She would lift it up and tuck 

To page 19 
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The Story of a Song 


HEARD ON THE VOICE OF PROPHECY BROADCAST 


By WAYNE HOOPER 


N SUNDAY, October 27, at the close Have you ever wondered how the music 
of the Voice of Prophecy broadcast, you is chosen for these weekly radio programs? 


will hear the quartet sing, Let’s take this song, selected to be sung at 
Not now, but in the coming years, the end of the sermon on this particular 

It may be in the better land, broadcast, and see the steps by which it be- 
We'll read the meaning of our tears, came a part of the worldwide radio program 


And there, sometime, we'll understand. of the Seventh-day Adventist Church. 
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To prepare his radio sermons, Elder 
H. M.S. Richards works in his study, 
which contains more than 5,000 
books. Here he is working on the 
sermon for October 27, titled, 
“Questions Answered.” 

He is going to try to answer 
some of the hundreds of questions 
listeners write in to the Voice 
of Prophecy. For the last question, 
he wants a song to illustrate this 
thought: “Someday we will thank 
God for even the hardest trials of 
our lives; someday we'll understand. 








It is the job of Wayne Hooper, bari- 
tone of the King’s Heralds quartet, 
to find a song on this subject. He 
hunts through some of the hundreds 
of song books in the Voice of 
Prophecy music library to find just 
the right selection. Finally he dis- 
covers one called “Sometime We'll 
Understand,” in The Gospel in Song. 
It is written for mixed voices, so 
Wayne arranges the notes in the 
proper key to make it sound just 
right for the four men’s voices of 
the King’s Heralds quartet. 

turn to next page 
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The Story of a Song (Continued ) 


Jerry Dill, bass, is in charge of the 
music darkroom. As soon as_ the 
musical arrangement is completed 
and the notes have been checked 
for accuracy by the organist, he 
makes nine copies. First, he prepares 
a negative (which he’s holding in 
his right hand) and from that he 
makes the nine prints. Besides the 
copies needed for the regular music 
library, additional ones are supplied 
to the Spanish and Portuguese de- 
partments. Many of the best songs 
are translated into these languages 
and are recorded on tape by the 
King’s Heralds and Del Delker to 


be heard all over South America. 





Here is an Ampex tape recorder. 
Bob Seamount, second tenor, might 
rightfully be called a part of this 
machinery, since it wouldn't con- 
tinue to run without his knowledge. 
Before every recording session he 
checks each of the recorders and 
amplifiers to be sure all are working 
properly. In this way the high fidel- 
ity necessary for network radio pro- 
grams is maintained. In the picture 
Bob is editing the song—taking out 
bits of tape where mistakes were 
made, and making sure that there 
are five seconds of silent tape at each 
end. 
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For many days the King’s Heralds 
rehearse the song, along with others 
that need to be recorded for the 
program. They work on_ balance 
and blend of voices and proper pro- 
nunciation of the words, and strive 
to get all the notes exactly right so 
the harmony and melody will be 
beautiful enough to touch some- 
one’s heart for God. As soon as it is 
polished, the tape recorders are 
turned on, the engineer calls, “Stand 
by,” and the quartet and Brad 
Braley, organist, do their best to re- 
cord a “good take.” 

















This is part of the “tape library” that has 
been built up over a period of seven years. 
There are 560 songs in English, 360 in Span- 
ish, 270 in Portuguese, and 130 in Japanese. 
Each song is on an individual reel and is filed 
by number in a slot in this cabinet, which is 
housed in a concrete fireproof vault. 

Bob Edwards, first tenor, is the keeper of 
the vault, which has a heavy steel door and a 
combination lock such as bank safes have. 
He makes out a card for each song, listing 
the title, composer, publisher, copyright 
owner, and key, and how long it takes to sing 
it. All this information is used later in getting 
permission to use the song on the air, and in 
writing the continuity for the broadcast. . 

Our song, “Sometime We'll Understand,” is number E (for English) 559. Timing—2 
minutes, 4 seconds. Key—A flat. Bob is filing it in its proper place on a shelf in the vault. 





© i 4 On a certain day, a recording session is 

ae scheduled. Bob Edwards, first tenor, and 
Bob Seamount, second tenor, are the engi- 
neers and must get the songs for that pro- 
gram out of the tape library and check 
all the recording equipment. The first-tenor 
Bob runs the tape machine that plays the 
songs, while second-tenor Bob sits at the big 
console, turning the right knobs at the right 
time so that the music, the organ, and the 
speakers are all turned on at the proper vol- 
ume and off at the exact moment, according 
to the script. 








Now comes the big moment for our song! Miss Delker 
and Brad Braley have made their musical contribution. 
Orville Iversen, the announcer, has invited boys and girls 
everywhere to enroll in the Voice of Prophecy Junior 
Bible Correspondence Course. H. M. S. Richards, the 
speaker, is concluding his sermon of answers to im- 
portant Bible questions. 

The two Bobs, in the control booth, follow a copy 
of the sermon Elder Richards is reading. 

The cue for the song to begin is when he reads a few 
lines of the poem, ending with, “Though dark thy way, 
still sing and praise, sometime we'll understand.” The 
engineer starts the tape rolling and turns the right knob, 
and presto!—the song is on its way to thousands of 
homes and hearts. 





May we ask you a favor? Each time you listen to the Voice of Prophecy broadcast, please 
offer a prayer for the singers. Pray that we may choose the right songs and that the angels 
will join their voices with ours to help the music find a responsive chord in the hearts of all 
who listen—and win them for God's kingdom. 
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How God saved six little children when the 


“Zam Zam” was sunk by an enemy raider. 


T WAS war time, and dangerous to travel 

by sea. It was almost impossible to get a 
ticket, anyway, for most of the passenger 
ships were being used to transport soldiers. 

So it came about that there were a large 
number of missionaries in the United States 
who wanted to get back to their mission 
stations and couldn’t find a way to go. 

Then an opportunity came. Thomas Cook 
and Son chartered an Egyptian boat called 
the Zam Zam and announced it would sail 
on March 20, 1941. When it left New 
York there were 144 missionaries on board, 
among whom were thirty-three children 
\ under fourteen years of age. 

Two of the missionaries were school 
teachers and had school supplies that they 
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By BEN-IRA 


LIDERS 


were taking to their mission fields. As soon 
as the Zam Zam put to sea they opened a 
school for the children. What a blessing it 
was, especially to one mother. 

This mother had six children with her, 
Laurence, Eleanor, Evelyn, Luella, Wilfred, 
and little Lois. Their daddy had gone back 
to Africa alone in the summer of 1940, for 
women and children were not allowed to 
travel by sea at that time. “It’s too danger- 
ous,” the officers had said. No one realized 
that this trip would turn out to be far more 
dangerous than Father’s trip had been! 

The Zam Zam’s first stop was Trinidad. 
It made a nice break for the passengers, and 
most of them went ashore to see the place. 
From there on, the ship was blacked out 
every night. 

It was a strange experi- 
ence for the mother and 































































































her six children. After 
supper they would have 
to find their way to their 
_cabin in the dark, going 
along the unlighted deck, 
stubbing toes on deck 
chairs, bumping into peo- 
ple they couldn't see. 
And when they finally 
reached their cabin they 
had to go in and shut the 
door behind them before 
they turned on the light. 
Were the children 
frightened? Of course 
they were. One of the 
little girls said, “Mother, 









































As the “Zam Zam” went 
down, the lifeboat pulled 
away with the mother and 
her six children on it. Then 
the lifeboat sank. 
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I'm scared. I just know the boat will sink!” 
Her mother replied, “We are riding 
safely. Jesus is our pilot. Let’s trust ourselves 
to Him.” In her heart the little mother had 
no fear, and it was a splendid opportunity to 
teach the children how to meet danger. 

At this time God began to do a wonderful 
thing for these children of His. It seemed as 
though He gathered up all the rainbows He 
could find and brought them to this little 
boat and planted them along its watery path- 
way. Not just one or two. For days, it seemed 
the boat was never out of sight of a rainbow. 
The oldest, most experienced globe-trotter on 
the ship could not remember ever having 
seen anything like it! 

One night the children were awakened 
by the blowing of the ship’s whistle. What 
could this be? Mother got up to find out, 
and nearly ran into someone running down 
the corridor. “What's that noise?” she said. 

“Oh, just the fog horn,” the man replied. 
What a relief! She took the reassuring word 
back to her little flock, and they were soon 
asleep again. 

Then at 3:25 P.M., on April 14, the ship 
was steering southeast, when suddenly it 
swung hard to the west and at top speed 
headed toward South America. About 6:00 
P.M., as dusk was gathering, she veered to 
the southeast again, holding that course till 
ten o'clock, when she turned south. 

Later the passengers learned what had 
happened. The radio operator had picked 
up a warning Q-Q-0-Q0 from a ship 
nearby. This meant, “Suspicious ship 
sighted.” A little later he picked up another 
and more alarming signal, R-R-R-R, 
which meant, “Raider.” This was followed 
shortly after by a signal from a Norwegian 
ship, the Tai-Yin, saying, “Being chased by 
a German raider. Course zero (due north). 
Fourteen knots.” This accounted, of course, 
for the Zam Zam’s strange tactics. 

Three days later, in the early morning of 
the seventeenth of April, just as the first 
streaks of dawn were showing in a clear sky 
and the sea was as calm as a millpond, 
there came a sudden Boom, boom, boom- 
boo-oom. 
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Looking out the porthole, the mother saw 
a waterspout as a shell fell into the sea be- 


yond the ship. Then another, nearer. Fi- 
nally, crash, as the raider scored a direct hit 
on the poor old Zam Zam. 

This shelling lasted ten minutes, and 
about fifty-seven shells were fired at the 
missionaries’ ship. Of these, nine were di- 
rect hits. No one was killed, though a few 
were seriously injured. 

The children ran to their mother, wide- 
eyed with fear. “Mommy, what is it? What 
shall we do?” 

She said to them, “An enemy boat is fir- 
ing at us. You little children be brave in 
Jesus. Make sure your life belts are on tight. 
Laurence and Eleanor, help the younger 
ones.” 

If ever they wished for their daddy it was 
that morning, but he was thousands of miles 
away. However, their heavenly Father was 
very close, and gave them courage and 
strength. They reached their lifeboat safely. 
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At that moment Mother remembered she 
had not brought the sun helmets or her 
purse with her passport. She started to run 
back quickly to get them. But she had not 
gone far when six frantic voices pleaded, 
“Mommy, don’t go back! You'll be left be- 
hind! Stay with us!” 

So she went back to the children and left 
her passport to its fate. They crawled over 
the railing and into the lifeboat, and were 
slowly lowered into the water. Then a rope 
slipped and hit our brave little mother on 
the head, raising two large bumps. What a 
providence that she was not stunned and un- 
conscious when her children needed her so 
badly! 

The lifeboat was like a sieve, and it sank 
almost at once, leaving them floating in the 
water. 

“Now, children,’ said Mother, “hold 
hands tight so you will not get separated, 
and don’t be frightened. We will be picked 

To page 18 











KIND NANCY 


ANCY, I was so ashamed of you today.” 

Father shook his head and looked at 
his daughter sadly. “When old Mr. Jones 
dropped his cane he had to get down on his 
knees and crawl around for it in the dark— 
for he is nearly blind. And you sat in your 
chair and let him do it.” Father drew his 
little girl into his arms. “It would have been 
so easy for my little Nancy to have gotten 
the cane for him.” 

Nancy didn’t say a thing, but tears started 
from under her eyelashes. Father went on 
talking. “Mr. Jones has been so kind to us, 
I can’t get over being ashamed.” 

Father’s rebuke sank deep into the little 
girl’s heart. She leaned against Father and 
cried softly for a long time. And in her 
heart she resolved, “I'll try every day to be 
helpful to anybody and everybody.” 

When Nancy grew up she became a sales- 
lady in a large department store. The man- 
agers of stores like that are always looking 
for clerks of the Nancy kind. For Nancy was 





































































By BERT RHOADS 





different. She had practiced being kind and 
helpful ever since she was a little girl. 

It was nothing unusual for Nancy to say 
to a customer, “You look tired. Wouldn't 
you like to rest in this easy chair for a 
while?” Or she might say, “Wouldn't you 
like me to get you a cool drink?” 

While Nancy was doing these kind things 
she made the people feel that she was hav- 
ing far more pleasure than they were. 

How helpful Nancy was when an elderly 
woman mislaid her purse. “I know where 
your purse is,” she told her. “Just wait here 
and I Il bring it to you.” 

For Nancy was interested in her customers 
long before they reached her counter. She 
had seen the old lady lay her purse on a 
counter some distance away. 

Do you think it was strange that a wealthy 
woman telephoned the business manager of 
the store one day and said, “I wish to place 
a large order at your store next Thursday. 
Could I have the services of Miss Nancy?” 

Nancy was always mindful 
of the best interests of her em- 
ployers too. One day two 
young ladies came into the de- 
partment store. They didn’t look 
very good to Miss Nancy. She 
saw them take two silk skirts 
and go into a dressing room. 
When they came out they did 
not have the skirts in their hands 
and Nancy knew they must have 
put them on under their other 
clothes—they meant tosteal 
them. They would soon be out 
of the building. Nancy promptly 
alerted the proper officials and 
the stolen goods were recovered. 


Even when she was helping a woman 
choose a new hat, Nancy always made 
sure she was kind and thoughtful. 


H. A. ROBERTS 








But the best rewards that came to Nancy 
were of the kind she received one day when 
a younger companion came and said, “Miss 
Nancy, I’ve been watching you all the years 
I’ve been working here. I’ve seen the number- 
less little acts of kindness and helpfulness 
you do for others. I want to be just like you.” 


“Cat With Owl’s Eyes” 
From page 3 


“Loretta wanted to come with me,” she 
told Zelta when she got there. “But I told 
her a big black cat with owl's eyes lived 
under the bridge, and she was too scared 
to come.” 

“A cat with “owl's eyes?” echoed Zelta. 

“Yes,” said Esther, “and Loretta really 
believes there is one. She was afraid to 
come with me.” 

The girls laughed. Esther felt quite satis- 
fied with herself because her trick had 
worked so well. Then the two girls settled 
down to do their homework. After a few 
minutes Zelta looked up from her studying 
and said, “Esther, what if there really is a 
big black cat with owl’s eyes living under 
the bridge? Would you be afraid to go 
home across the bridge after dark?” 

“Of course not,” said Esther. “That was 
just a silly story I made up to scare Lo- 
retta.” 

“Well, anyway, you won't have to go 
home for a long time because Mother said 
you could stay for supper. We are going to 
have strawberries and whipped cream.” 

Esther knew her mother wouldn’t care if 
she stayed, so after they finished their home- 
work the girls helped Zelta’s mother pre- 
pare supper. They set the table and picked 
over the strawberries and after supper they 
washed and wiped the dishes. Then they 
played games till dark. 

“Really, Zelta, I will have to go home 
now,” said Esther. “Will you walk to the 
bridge with me?” 

“Sure,” said Zelta, and away they went 
arm in arm down the road. 

“Let’s sing some of our school songs,” 
suggested Esther. 

So they sang as they walked. But before 
they reached the bridge Zelta suddenly 
stopped and said, “Good-by now, I have to 
go back.” 

“Oh, come with me a little farther,” Es- 
ther said. “Across the bridge, anyway.” 
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“Oooo, no,” said Zelta in a deep, mysteri- 
ous whisper. “I’m afraid of the cat with the 
owl's eyes!” 

“But, Zelta, there is no such animal. That 
was just a joke I made up to scare Loretta. 
There isn’t any cat with owl’s eyes.” 

“But what if there zs?” said Zelta. 

“Please,” begged Esther. “Please go with 
me across the bridge.” 

“Bye now,” called Zelta over her shoul- 
der as she ran back toward her own house, 
leaving Esther standing alone in the middle 
of the road. 

Esther started walking slowly toward the 
bridge. It was getting quite dark. The sun 
had gone down, and it wasn’t time yet for 
the moon to rise. Every bush along the road 
seemed to have black shadows behind it. 
Every little night sound sent creepy feel- 
ings down the back of her neck. From a 
distant tree came the eerie “whoo-whoo” of 
an owl. 

“It is only an owl,” she said to herself. 
She wasn’t afraid of owls. Many times she 
had seen them sitting on the branches of 
trees. How they would stare at her with 
those big round eyes! She could imagine 
them now, peering at her from behind each 
bush and stone. In fact, she could imagine 
many wierd things that might jump out at 
her as she walked down the lonely road. 
How she wished she had somebody with 
her! 

If only Zelta had walked with her across 
the bridge. Or even Loretta. She wished the 
little girl had come with her to Zelta’s 
house; it would be comforting to have her 
little warm hand in hers. 

But, of course, Loretta hadn’t come, and 
Esther knew why. 

She walked more slowly, every step 
bringing her nearer the bridge. Of course, 
it was only a made-up story, but Zelta had 
said, “What if there really is a black cat 
with owl’s eyes under the bridge?” 

Esther stepped on the bridge. The old 
planks rattled and creaked as she walked on 
them. She thought she heard a rustling 
noise underneath. Something was moving 
the tall weeds along the side at the far 
end. 

Suddenly a shrill “MEOW” broke the 
stillness of the night. 

Esther froze right there against the rail 
of the bridge. too frightened to breathe. 

Something black scrambled up the bank 
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and dashed onto the bridge. It was a black 
cat! With great big eyes! 

And behind it came another, hissing and 
clawing and spitting as it chased the 
first one along the bridge. 


This wasn’t imagination. This was real! 
Coming right toward her, two black cats 
with owls’ eyes! Esther trembled, helpless, 
till they rushed past her into the darkness 


behind. 
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Then how she ran! Never had home 
seemed so far away! She scarcely dared to 
look back, for fear the cats might be follow- 
ing her. When she reached home, she 
paused for breath on the porch before going 
in, but Mother heard and opened the door. 

“Esther!” she exclaimed. “What hap- 
pened? You look scared to death!” 

“Where is Loretta?” Esther gasped, avoid- 
ing Mother's question. 

“Asleep,” said Mother. 

“I'm glad,” said Esther, and then told 
Mother all that had happened. 

“It all came back to me for a punish- 
ment,” she said as she finished. “Imagine 
me being afraid of cats! How silly. But 
that’s what I get for making up a story to 
scare Loretta. Believe me, I'll never do it 
again. Every time I cross that bridge I’m 
sure I'll remember the cat with the owl's 
eyes.” 

“I’m sure you will, too,” said Mother. 





Rainbows and Raiders 
From page 14 


up soon.” And that is just what those six 
children did. They were trained to trust 
and obey, and it stood them in good stead in 
this emergency. 

The raider Thamesis lowered her launch 
as soon as possible and the first thing it did 
was to pick up the passengers that were 
floating all over the water. Soon our six lit- 
tle heroes and their brave mother were 
taken into the launch, and as they turned 
toward the raider, a rainbow seemed to en- 
circle the ship. God had saved their lives 
when the ship went down, and now He was 
reminding them that He would continue to 
care for them till they reached their daddy 
again. 

During the next six weeks they sailed up 
and down the Atlantic in the prison ship 
Dresden, running the British blockade, and 
at one time they were in danger of another 
shipwreck. 

Two songs helped them keep up their 
courage, and they sang them over and over: 
“God will take care of you,” and “Safe am I, 
safe am I, in the hollow of His hand.” 

The family finally got back safely to their 
relatives in the United States, and | have 
no doubt their next attempt to reach their 
father was successful. 
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I know this is a true story because my 
dear wife was on the Zam Zam when it 
happened. To this day, one of her favorite 
songs is “Safe am I, safe am I, in the hollow 
of His hand.” And she still loves to look at 
rainbows. 





Too Late to Be a Hero! 
From page 5 


been here long enough. He ought to be 
able to get away without any trouble once 
he’s safely through town.” 

They smeared a little mud from the 
creek bank over Red’s trousers to try and 
change the color, then the boys rode him 
on their bicycles to the edge of town. They 
didn’t dare ride him through town, but 
instead rode down along the old streetcar 
track, then back to the highway. 

“O.K., Red, you’re on your own from 
here,” Bob said. 

“Thanks, fellows.” 

The last the boys saw of him he was try- 
ing to thumb a ride east, a lonely figure 
with bright red hair and dirty clothing. 

That evening just before darkness fell 
Chuck went to the cave again. Not that 
he had anything special on his mind, but it 
was a habit for the boys to meet there at 
dusk if they had nothing else to do. Chuck 
was surprised, however, that none of the 
fellows spoke to him. Instead they gazed 
at him with hostile eyes, and he noticed 


that every one of them had his fists clenched. 


He tried to laugh. “Hey, what's this all 
about? I haven't done anything!” 

Bob came close. “Oh no? You haven't 
done anything—not much! Just squealed to 
your dad the minute we turned Red loose!” 

Chuck frowned. “What are you talking 
about?” 

“As if you didn’t know! Not fifteen min- 
utes after we left Red your dad came by in 
his car and picked him up. Right now Red 
is back there,” and Bob pointed toward the 
red brick buildings. 

“My—my dad picked Red up?” Chuck 
whispered in surprise. “But, but I didn’t 
tell. I swear it! It was some kind of acci- 
dent.” 

The boys were in no mood for argu- 
ment. In an instant they were upon him, 
and when they left the clearing ten min- 
utes later, Chuck was bruised and bleeding. 

He lay on the ground after they had 








gone, too sore to stand. Then slowly and 
painfully he sat up. 

“I got beaten after all,’ he sobbed, “and 
now I've got to try to explain these bruises 
to my father. No doubt he'll want to do 
something to me too.” 

He forced himself to his feet and leaned 
against the elm tree. “If I had reported 
Red’s escape to Dad at the beginning, as a 
good citizen would, I might have been a 
sort of hero,” he reflected sadly. “As it is 
now 

And he staggered painfully homeward. 








The Copperhead and the 
Turnip Tops 
From page 8 
the turnip tops back underneath as far as 
she could reach. Mother would never see 
them there. 

The turnips were soon peeled and sliced 
and attractively arranged on the platter. 
Lavina gathered up all the tops and the 
peelings and put them in a paper bag. 
Kneeling down, she pulled aside the loose 
floor board, then reached far back under the 
floor and dropped the sack. As she started 
to withdraw her hand, something struck it a 
whip-like blow. Lavina caught only a 
glimpse of a golden brown body with 
Y-shaped blotches along a back of pure 
copper red. The dreaded copperhead snake! 
And when it struck, it had driven its fangs 
deep into the palm of her hand. 

Lavina forgot all about the sliced tur- 
nips on the table. She forgot all about the 
tops and the peelings she had hidden under 
the floor. Sobbing and screaming for her 
father and mother, she ran from the play- 
house toward the poultry yard, with Jose- 
phine following and screaming, too. 

Lavina’s father heard the word copper- 
head and the terror in the voices of the two 
little girls. He dropped his hammer and 
ran to meet them. Broken by sobs the story 
was little better than a jumble of words. 
But there, all too plainly to be seen, were 
the fang marks sunk deep into Lavina’s 
palm. 

Father's face went deathly white, and his 
lips stiffened grimly. 

“Go as fast as you can and get my 
straight razor,” he told his wife. 

Lavina’s mother was back with the razor 
in what seemed a matter of seconds. 


Who Was He? 


By IDA MAE CRESTAKOS 


Although his name means “brother of foolishness,” 
he was known throughout his nation for his great 
wisdom. 

It is recorded of him that his counsel was as if 
one inquired at the oracle of God. 

He was counselor to a great king. 

When the king’s son revolted against his father 
and became king in his stead, this great counselor 
supported the son. 

He gave counsel to the new king. 

When his counsel ‘was not followed, he saddled 
his ass, and arose’’ and went home “and put his 
household in order, and hanged himself.” 


See 2 Samuel 15-17. 
ANSWER 
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“Hold as still as you can, Lavina. Help 
Mother hold her hand still, Josephine.” Fa- 
ther crisscrossed the bites with the razor 
blade, letting the wounds bleed freely for 
several minutes. 

“Come on,” he called to Josephine and 
his wife as he picked Lavina up and ran 
toward the chicken yard. 

“Stay just outside here and hold Lavina 
on your lap,” he told his wife. “Josephine, 
you come into the chicken house with me 
and help me catch the chickens.” 

He removed his shirt and tore it into 
strips. “When you catch a chicken, tie its 
legs together with pieces from this torn 
shirt of mine,” he told Josephine. “When 
you have finished catching all the chickens 
go home and tell your father to go for Dr. 
Hossemeyer. Tell him that Lavina’s been 
bitten by a copperhead.” 

Working rapidly, Lavina’s father killed 
and roughly dressed a chicken as he talked. 
Somewhere he had read that the flesh of a 
freshly-killed chicken, when placed over a 
snake bite, would pull the poison out. Fer- 
vently he prayed that it would. 

An ugly green color crept into the flesh 
of the chicken as it lay over the open 
wounds. It was discarded to be replaced by a 
new poultice, and when that had changed 
color, Father placed another poultice in the 
wound. 

After what seemed ages of waiting, old 
Dr. Hossemeyer drove rapidly into the yard 
and sprang from his buggy. Lavina’s hand 
and arm were swollen and ugly looking, 
but after working with the girl a few min- 
utes, the old man nodded reassuringly to 
her father. To page 22 
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I1|—Abraham's Victory in Trial 


(October 19) 


Memory VERSE: “By faith Abraham, when he 
was tried, offered up Isaac; and he that had 
received the promises offered up his only begot- 
ten son” (Hebrews 11:17). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 
Read the story of Abraham’s trial of faith in 
Genesis 22:1-14. Go over the memory verse a 
few times, reviewing it daily during the week. 


SUNDAY 


A Son at Last! 


Open your Bible to Genesis 21. 

Abraham and Sarah often repeated God’s 
promise of a son to them—but they grew tired 
of waiting. Not patient enough to wait for God 
to work out His will in His own way and time, 
they thought out a plan for themselves. It was 
the custom when a couple had no heir for the 
husband to marry a second wife. This heathen 
custom Abraham carried out; but what unhap- 
piness it brought, even though Hagar, Abra- 
ham’s second wife, did have a son! The peace of 
the household was shattered through this un- 
wise action! It had not been God’s way! But at 
last the day came, the promise was fulfilled, and 
a baby boy arrived in Abraham and Sarah’s 
home—a boy of Sarah’s own. Find the name he 
was given, in verse 3. 

The name Isaac means “laughter,” and every 
time they were to pronounce his happy-sounding 
name they were to remember the happiness of 
the occasion when God worked a miracle to give 
an old man and his wife the son they had 
longed for—the son through whom God would 
raise up a great nation, and who would be the 
ancestor of His own Son, Jesus Himself. This 
name had been chosen by God Himself (Genesis 
17:19). Yes, there must have been great rejoicing 
in the household the day Isaac was born. Read 
verse 5 and find out how old Abraham was when 
his son was born. Then read how Sarah showed 
her joy, in verse 6. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 146. 

THINK! How much better it is to let God work 
out His will than to try to answer our prayers 
to Him ourselves. 

Pray for patience to await the fulfilling of 
God’s promises. 
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MONDAY 
A Strange Command 


Open your Bible to Genesis 22. 

Twenty years went by—years of greatest joy 
as Abraham and Sarah saw Isaac develop from 
a baby to a child, from a child to a young man. 
How good God had been to them, they thought 
daily, to give them this wonderful child. Then 
one day it seemed to Abraham as though all his 
dreams were shattered by a few words from 
God. Find what these words were, in verses 
1 and 2. The word “tempt” means to prove or 
test. God was about to give Abraham his hardest 
test. Abraham could scarcely believe his ears. 
How could God, who had worked a miracle to 
bring about Isaac’s birth, who had promised 
innumerable heirs through him, ask for him to 
be killed just as he was entering manhood? But 
Abraham had never refused in the past to obey 
the commands of God. Look in verse 3 and see 
how he treated this command. Abraham had 
made many journeys in his lifetime, but this 
was the saddest. He dared not tell Sarah—it 
would be too much for her. Rising early in the 
morning, he took his beloved son and set out for 
Mount Moriah. 

On the third day they came in sight of the 
mountain, and Abraham told the servants to 
wait behind while he and Isaac went to offer a 
sacrifice. As they covered the last part of the 
long journey, Isaac noticed that something was 
missing. Verse 7 will tell you what it was. For 
a moment Abraham could not speak. His heart 
was too full. Then he said, “My son, God will 
provide himself a lamb for a burnt offering.” 
But little did he dream how! 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
pp. 148, 151. 

THINK! Do you sometimes have things to do 
that you shrink from? Has anything been as 
hard as was this command of God to Abraham? 

Pray for your obedience to pass the tests that 
come to you. 


TUESDAY 


A Welcome Interruption 

Open your Bible to Genesis 22. 

Together father and son built the altar and 
put the wood in place. When all was ready 
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Abraham told his son about God’s command to 
offer him as a sacrifice. The youth listened with 
amazement and then fear; but he too knew the 
meaning of obedience to divine commands, and 
he made no attempt to escape and flee for his 
life, even though he was much stronger than 
his aging father and could easily have loosed 
himself from his hold. 

“But Isaac had been trained from childhood 
to ready, trusting obedience, and as the purpose 
of God was opened before him, he yielded a 
willing submission. He was a sharer in Abra- 
ham’s faith, and he felt that he was honored 
in being called to give his life as an offering to 
God. He tenderly seeks to lighten the father’s 
grief, and encourages his nerveless hands to 
bind the cords that confine him to the altar.”— 
Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 152. 

It remained only for the final terrible act in 
those three days of anguish through which Abra- 
ham had passed. He took the knife and raised 
his hand to kill his son. But he never lowered 
his hand. Read what happened, in verses 11 
and 12. 

Abraham had passed the test. His obedience 
and faith had been proved. 

As he lifted up his eyes at the sound of the 
heavenly voice, he saw a ram caught in a 
thicket. He had told Isaac that God Himself 


would provide a sacrifice. He had indeed, but 
in a different way than Abraham had meant. 
Abraham took the ram, and never was there a 
more grateful offering made. 





For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 152, par. 3; p. 153, par. 1. 

THINK of Isaac’s cooperation with his father, 
even when he believed obeying him might mean 
giving up his life. 

RESOLVE to be obedient to your parents what- 
ever the sacrifice of your interests. 

WEDNESDAY 
Why God Gave This Test 

Open your Bible to Genesis 22. 

A wonderful thing happend to Abraham after 
this trying experience. You can read about it 
in verses 15 to 18. The promise was repeated, 
and this time Abraham could more clearly see 
how it could be fulfilled. The memory of this 
Geliverance of Isaac and the appearance of the 
angel made the very place seem sacred to Abra- 
ham, and he wanted to give it a name to com- 
memorate what had happened there. Find the 
name he gave it and the meaning of the name, 
in verse 14. 

Abraham did not mean merely that he had 
seen the Lord’s deliverance there. In that act 
of sacrificing his son he had seen what it meant 
to God the Father to sacrifice His only Son for 
the sins of the world. Up there on Mount Moriah, 
Abraham had a preview of what was to happen 
nineteen centuries later when the lamb of God 
was to be offered as a sacrifice for our sins for- 
ever. 

He saw something else, too. He saw that God 
never fails. He saw that God meant what He 


Five times Abraham showed he did not 
fully trust God, so God gave him a 
chance to prove he really did have 
faith—He asked him to sacrifice Isaac. 


REUTERN, ARTIST 
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said when He promised a son and innumerable 
heirs to Abraham. He saw that He was good 
and righteous and merciful, and would not test 
us more than we are able to bear. 

He saw too that it is not enough to believe 
in word only, but that with our faith we must 
work, we must set out to obey the commands 
of God. 

A New Testament writer was to say years 
later, ‘““‘Was not Abraham our father justified 
by works, when he had offered Isaac his son 
upon the altar? Seest thou how faith wrought 
with his works, and by works was faith made 
perfect?” (James 2:21, 22). 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 153, pars. a, 2 

THINK: Does this story help you to see the 
Father's | sacrifice in giving His only Son a 
sacrifice for us? 

Pray to have a faith that obeys as well as 
believes. 

THURSDAY 
Abraham Arranges a Marriage for His Son 

Open your Bible to Genesis 24. 

Sarah had already died, and Abraham felt that 
he might not have long to live. He “was old, 
and well stricken in age,” as the Bible tells us. 
He could look back upon a life well-pleasing to 
God, but one thing yet remained to be done. 
He must see Isaac happily established in a home 
of his own. It had been God’s special command 
that His children should not mingle with nor 
marry the children of the heathen tribes; but 
here they were, strangers among the heathen, 
with no young people for Isaac to associate 
with. 

Calling Eliezer, his chief servant, to him one 
day, he enlisted his help. Read what he told 
him to do, in verses 2 to 4. 

So Eliezer set off for the homeland. He had 
many misgivings as he made the journey. Would 
he find someone worthy to be the wife of Isaac 
—a good, God-fearing girl? And even if he did, 
would she come with him? It was a difficult mis- 
sion, but he undertook it with a prayer on his 
lips. When he reached the city of Nahor, he 
stopped, and while his camels rested, he prayed 
for God to guide him to the right woman. God 
answered his prayer by sending beautiful Re- 
bekah, whose kindly act in getting him a 
drink, and offering to water his camels, showed 
him her character. After conferring with her 
family she gladly consented to share Isaac’s 
life in that far-off country, and accompanied 
Eliezer back to Canaan. What a glad meeting 
that was when Eliezer and Rebekah returned! 
Eliezer’s mission was successfully accomplished! 
You can read about their arrival home in 
verses 61 to 67. 

For further reading: Read the story of Eli- 
ezer’s mission in Genesis 24:10-G60. 

THINK how willing both Isaac and Rebekah 
were to let their parents help them to make 
the important decision of whom they were to 
marry. 

Pray to be willing to listen to your parents 
in all the important decisions in your life. 


FRIDAY 


Have you been brushing up on the memory 
verse every day? Spend a little longer on it 
today. 

WHO SAID: 

1. “God hath made me to laugh, so that all 
that hear will laugh with me”? (Gen. 21:6.) 

2. “Behold, here I am”? (Gen. 22:1.) 

3. “Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac’’? 
(Gen. 22:2.) 

4. “Abide ye here with the ass; and I and 
the lad will go yonder and worship’? (Gen. 
ry pe 5. ) 

5. “Behold the fire and the wood: but where 
is the lamb for a burnt offering’? (Gen. 22:7.) 

6. “God will provide himself a lamb for a 
burnt offering”? (Gen. 22:8.) 

7. “Lay not thine hand upon the lad”? (Gen. 
22:12.) 

8. “In thy seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed; because thou hast obeyed my 
voice’? (Gen. 22:18.) 

9. “Thou shalt go unto my country, and to 
my kindred, and take a wife unto my son Isaac’’? 
(Gen. 24:4.) 

10. “What man is this that walketh in the 
field to meet us?” (Gen. 24:65.) 





The Copperhead and the 
Turnip Tops 


From page 19 


“Thanks to your quick action, she'll live, 
Mr. Piles,” he said. “Help me put her in the 
buggy and we'll take her up to the house 
and put her to bed. Then I'll work with her 
some more.” 

As soon as he could, Father went out to 
the playhouse and ripped up the floor with 
an iron bar. He found the snake and killed 
it. Before Lavina was allowed to be about 
again, he replaced the floor and rearranged 
the furniture. He mended the foundation 
of the house and made sure no snake could 
crawl under the little playhouse again. Then 
he went down into the garden and planted 
a long row of turnips. He set a stake at one 
end and put a little sign on the top of it. 
The sign read: “Lavina’s Turnips.” 

Lavina never stole anything from her 
mother’s garden again. 
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YES, OUR NEWEST AND MOST FASCINATING HOME GAME 
—FUN FOR ALL AGES. - 
Educational and recreational. 


VEL 
RILLING TRA ADVENTURES Large 14” x 22%” playing board. 


FOLLOW THE TH 
of ancient Israel ‘in May be played by any number 


from two to six. 


“EGYPT to CANAAN” tceat for ait family 


recreational situations. 


*Bibl ters Game. pe 
ing os apol HOME FUN PACKET 
Bible Books Game Consisting of eight fascinating family games 

Bible Seek Game Hin 8 ig Te 
Bible Truth Game —full $10.50 value for only $9.25 
Spelling Game for Tiny Tots Save $1.25 | 
Bible Groups & 
‘John and Judas Game “Where family life ends, 
Bible Journeys juvenile delinquency begins.” 


Orden <Stom YOUR BOOK and BIBLE HOUSE 
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ANNA, the GREAT ANTEATER, No. 4-By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT, 1957, BY REVIEW AND HERALD. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 








1. Fortunately for Anna and Junior, a mother agouti 
and her two young passed between them and the 
hunters just as they were ready to shoot. 2. The 
agoutis were much better eating, and the Indians 
shot at them while Anna ran off as fast as she could 











with Junior hanging onto her back. 3. Giant anteaters 
do not have too many ways of protecting themselves. 
They cannot climb trees as do the smaller tamandua 
and silky anteaters, and with their small mouths and 
toothless gums they certainly cannot bite an attacker. 

















4. Anna and Junior did not have too much to talk 
about but they could make a few ideas understood 
by means of grunts and growls. Junior would whine 
and grumble at times, but who wouldn’t with only 
ants to eat every day? 5. Ants, termites, and small 





insects would stick to the anteaters’ tongues and be 
drawn in with dirt and sand to be quickly ground 
and digested in the stomach. 6. The anteaters had no 
real home and usually slept under the trees. Some- 
times they found shelter in a cavity during a storm. 








7. One evening in their ramblings at the margin of 
the river Anna and Junior almost stumbled over a 
large anaconda. This was a giant serpent that crushed 
its prey in its coils and swallowed it. 8. The anteaters 
would have made a good meal, but the snake, having 
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just eaten, was in a stupor while digesting and only 
hissed at Anna as she ran. 9. The anteaters found 
that the wide tropical river that flowed near them 
was not only a source of water, but also, often, of 
danger and excitement in their otherwise drab lives. 











